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Famed journalist Edward R. Murrow in the days when you could smoke at work. 


The Puff Is Rebuffed 

U.S. Move a Milestone in Push to End Smoking at Work 

systems, intra-office squabbles between smok¬ 
ers and nonsmokers and a forest of signs of 
cigarettes with big red "forbidden” slashes 
tlirough them. 

Some places that have imposed or are con¬ 
sidering stringent bans on smoking just since 
the new year include: the state of Maryland; 
the entire U.S. military; and, with billions and 
billions served, the McDonald's fast-food res¬ 
taurant chain. 

As the Labor Department's Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration released 
proposed regulations yesterday that could ef¬ 
fectively ban smoking in about 6 million work¬ 
places nationwide, most businesses, advo¬ 
cates, smokers and nonsmokers agreed that 
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When the Clinton administration began to 
post what could be the ultimate no-smoking 
sign in the nation’s offices yesterday, it 
marked a milestone of a decade-long effort 
that has nearly extinguished cigarette smok¬ 
ing in the workplace. 

Stubbed out in just 10 years: ubiquitous 
ashtrays, lingering smoke under fluorescent 
lights, collegial midmorning cigarette breaks 
and all-nighters punctuated with coffee and a 
smoke. 

In vogue: buzz phrases such as "a smoke- 
free work environment” and “the dangers of 
second-hand smoke/’ complicated ventilation 
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Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/gywlOOOO 






Workers Have Adapted 
To Smoke-Free Offices 
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SMOKING, From G1 

the anti-smoking movement has 
transformed the culture of work. 

In the early 1980s, for exam¬ 
ple, Giant Food Inc. had ashtrays 
sprinkled throughout its stores so 
customers could puff as they 
squeezed the melons, and work¬ 
ers could smoke in employee 
lounges and back rooms. 

Now, though the company still 
sells cigarettes, it does not allow 
anyone to light up in Giant's 
stores throughout the area or at 
corporate headquarters. 

Giant officials took that step 
voluntarily in the mid-1980s, 
when they saw the smoke signals. 
"We just phased it out, even 
though a lot of people smoked and 
used the ashtrays,” said Giant 
spokesman Barry Sober. “It just 
seemed as if more and more busi¬ 
nesses were opposing smoking 
and the anti-smoking groups were 
getting more active. As a business 
and an employer, we decided to 
accommodate the vast majority 
and they happened to be non- 
smokers.” 

Tony Myers, a network admin¬ 
istrator for the nonprofit New Is¬ 
rael Fund, recalled the ease of 
smoking on the job. 

In his first job as a contractor 
for a federal government agency 
less than a decade ago, Myers 
was allowed to smoke in the of¬ 
fice. But as the years passed, the 
restrictions mounted. 

“I remember the whole floor 
just reeked of smoke, because ev¬ 
eryone smoked,” said Myers, who 
puffs just under a pack of Marl¬ 
boro Light cigarettes a day. “Now 
T go outside and I don’t have a 
problem leaving a building . . . 
but, in a way, I feei invaded, 
though I guess I don’t have a 
choice but to get used to all the 
new rules.” 

What Myers will not get used 
to, he said, is being forbidden to 
smoke in bars after work, a dis¬ 
tinct possibility if the new Clinton 
administration rides go into effect 
as written. 

Under the proposed regula¬ 
tions, which would be the broad¬ 
est restrictions ever, workplaces 
will have to ban smoking or else 
provide separate, enclosed and 
ventilated rooms so smoke does 
not drift. 


John Laytham of Washington's 
Clyde’s Restaurant Group said 
that likely would mean a complete 
ban on smoking in all of his busi¬ 
nesses and offices. 

“A lot of people still smoke and 
drink at a bar after work, it's part 
of the day,” said Laytham. “I ex¬ 
pect sales to be down if those 
rules- pass, because anytime you 
take any part of business and say 
‘We don’t want you,' it hurts.” 

Abbe Lowell of the D.C. law 
firm of Brand & Lowell thinks 
that’s okay. The small firm has 
been smoke-free for the last six 
months and before that smokers 
retreated to a basement area. 

“I think there is an idea here 
that smoking is not deemed to be 
acceptable,” said Lowell, a non- 
smoker who said he is amazed 
about how long it has taken to get 
anti-smoking regulations passed, 
“We felt for years that we needed 
to restrict smoking . . , but it 
seems like it takes government 
rules to make people courteous 
and that is the problem.” 

Thomas Lauria of the Tobacco 
Institute, a Washington-based in¬ 
dustry group, thinks smokers al¬ 
ways have been courteous and 
that people don’t mind smoking as 
much as the Labor Department 
and anti-smoking advocates insist. 

Lauria said he believes OSHA 
will not be able to get the strong 
rules it has proposed in place. “It's 
veiled language for a total ban,” 
he said. “American workers are a 
lot more tolerant than that.” 

Not surprisingly, Scott Ballin of 
the American Heart Association 
said there has been a sea change 
in workplace attitudes about 
smoking. 

“The American workplace has 
changed dramatically, because 
workers and employers now rec¬ 
ognize the dangers,” he said. 
“Now they are beginning to make 
significant changes in policies to 
create a cleaner and more produc¬ 
tive environment to work.” 

Myers of the New Israel Fund 
isn’t sure of that, but said things 
definitely have changed. 

"Before, smoking was never a 
problem,” he said. “Now people at 
work wave their hands at me and 
make comments. ... I think I 
have become a social outcast be¬ 
cause I do smoke.” 
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Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/gywlOOOO 



